CHAPTER XXXI THE   GREAT   STEOKE
THE man who was about to throw himself upon the communications of Napoleon needed, if any ever did, to have " nerves of iron and shoes of felt." He must feel his way and watch his opportunity. That sooner or later the stroke must involve a retreat no one understood more clearly than Moore. Now he had, when engaged in watching for the invasion of England, pointed out that a retreat was a movement to which British troops were peculiarly ill adapted (page 73, ante). The very anxiety of the men to get at the enemy made them disposed to be disorderly in retreat. Even as late as 1812, after Wellington had been hanging and flogging the army into order for three years, and had gradually been able to improve every part of the organisation and to perfect all the departments, the retreat from Burgos quite broke down the discipline of the army except in a few regiments. Therefore, to undertake a movement, the nature of which was sure not to be understood by more than a very few of those who were under him, was for Moore a very risky thing with such raw troops as largely composed his army.
For fighting purposes they were splendid, but for a long retreat they were quite unprepared and quite untrained. Yet it was on the inevitable retreat that the whole value of Moore's move depended. The one
method by which his small army of splendid fighting
362gal, but to make all preparations for retreating and to unite with Baird in Portugal. It seems to me a strange way of writing history, when I find that Mr. Oman's only reference to it consists in saying that "the forces committed" to Moore "were, as was once remarked, not a British field army, but the only British field army," which leaves the impression that some casual remark of the man in the street has the same importance as the decision of a Cabinet between the general in the field and the diplomatist. own commanders, must act as one body for some distinct object, and on some settled plan.
